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The Riddle of a Korean 


Cease-Fire 
*k 


Mr. Lacu: Is a military truce in Korea possible now? It was just one 
week ago that truce negotiations began in Korea between representatives 
yf the United Nations forces and the representatives of the North 
<orean and Chinese forces. Difficulties have arisen over matters of pro- 
edure, but the talks have been resumed and are still going on. If a truce 
s concluded, what will it mean? Will it be lasting, or will it be violated 
n letter or spirit from the outset ? What will such a truce mean in terms 
yf the tempo and conduct of the cold war? 

As an international lawyer, Wright, what are the prospects of the 
<orean cease-fire? 


Mr. Waricur: It seems to me each side wants a cease-fire, but it wants it 
0 appear that it won a victory. Thus, it seems to me that the United 
Nations ought not to take that position. It ought to consider the prob- 
em-solely as one of achieving the limited policing objective (instituted 
n the United Nations regulations of June 25, a year ago), which is to 
lrive the aggressors back of the thirty-eighth parallel. 


Mr. GorrscHatk: That question of whether the Korean conflict is an 
nternational war or a United Nations police action is just what seems 
0 me to make the possibility of an armistice to be a riddle. I think that 
nost of the people of the United States, as well as Russia and China and 
forea, think of this war as a war between equal forces. Therefore, each 
ide may be unwilling to make concessions, and consequently a truce 
nay be hard to get; and, once gotten, it might be very hard to enforce. 


Mr. Lacu: Well, I can see that. Wright, you are optimistic about the 
ossibility of this truce’s being concluded; and, Gottschalk, your atti- 
ude is essentially pessimistic. The Rounp Taste today, I think, ought to 
pproach this issue on the basis of four problems: Is a truce in the best 
nterests of the United States; what does the truce mean; what are 
Yhina’s motivations; and what are the major diplomatic issues which 
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will remain to be settled after the conclusion of such a truce? Let us: 
begin then with the problem of American interests in this truce. 


Mr. Wricur: First, I want to say that I think that a truce will be: 
signed. I think so not because it is solely in the interest of the United! 
States, but because it is especially in the interests of the Chinese and| 
Russians. The question of whether it will be permanent is a question | 
involving many military considerations. But I regard it as in the interest: 
of the United States, because I think that the people want peace and that: 
the government does not want to have these hostilities going on in which 
we are diverting large American forces to an area which they regard 


as not the major area in world strategy. 


Mr. Gorrscuatxk: I agree that the people of the United States want: 
peace, and I think probably that the people of China want peace, and| 
certainly the people of Korea want peace. And when you describe me: 
as pessimistic, Lach, I do not want to be understood as being opposed to; 
an armistice. What I am concerned about is that there are so many in-- 
herent differences that it does not appear to me easy, first, to arrive at ani 
armistice and, secondly, to implement that armistice into an armistice: 
which will be lasting. I expect many differences even though I do not! 
think that these differences are insurmountable. 


Mr. Lacu: The differences will certainly be great. And in talking: 
about the advantages of a truce, as we have been, we ought also to look: 
at the other side of the picture which is the question of “risks.” I mean, 
for example, will the conclusion of a truce in Korea mean that we do not! 
have our troops tied down any longer? It seems to me that we will have: 
to continue to have our troops tied down in Korea for a long time to} 
come. 


Mr. Wricut: That may well be true. And there are other risks also., 
There is the risk, for instance, that if the Chinese stop fighting in Korea,, 
they will start fighting in Indochina, or Burma, or somewhere else., 
There is also the risk that if they stop fighting, it will give them ani 
opportunity to regroup forces in larger numbers and start fighting in: 
Korea again. These last are risks which ought to be covered by full terms; 
of the cease-fire agreement. | 


Mr. Lacu: In other words, we are making a very definite distinction: 
here, are we not, between what a truce means and what peace negotia- 
tions mean? As an international lawyer, what does a truce mean exactly? 
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Mr. Wricur: A truce primarily is a cease-fire; it is primarily military. 
However, international lawyers have made a distinction between local 
and temporary arrangements which are often called suspensions of arms. 
General armistices inherently do have certain political significance. For 
instance, a general armistice, such as that made with Germany in 1948, 
implies that there will be a military line. Such lines have a tendency to 
become political lines, and that of course is true here. And also it is true 
that the disposition of the military forces, which is required in a general 
armistice, tends to have a political effect. In other words, it tends to influ- 
ence subsequent negotiations. So that it has sometimes been the case that 
general armistices have been negotiated by commanders in the field and 
have been repudiated by the political authorities at home. The political 
authorities felt that such armistices had political implications which were 
not desired. 


Mr. Lacu: Then you think that a truce does not necessarily lead to 
peace negotiations? 


Mr. Wricur: It seems to be important to bear in mind that an armi- 
stice has complications all its own. Even when those are ironed out, you 
still have the problem of whether you then sit around a conference table 
and through diplomatic means arrive at a peace settlement. Now, it 
seems to me that this armistice has particularly complicated problems. 
For example, do you cease firing first while you carry on your armistice 
negotiations, or do you keep on fighting while the armistice negotiations 
are going on? That problem has already raised complications. 


Me. Lacu: That is true. But in regard to the first point which you 
were making as to the effect which the armistice has on peace negotia- 
HiOns, it seems to me that we should realize that it is possible to have a 
protracted cease-fire. That is, the truce may last for many years even 
though political settlement is made. You would not go so far as to say 
that we should unite Korea by military forces, would you? 


“Mr. Wricut: That has been stated to be against the military policy of 
-he United Nations. However, the objective of the United Nations, from 
1 political point of view, is a free, independent, and united Korea. But 
he military objective has been that of stopping aggression at the thirty- 
sighth parallel. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: In other words, one of the probable outcomes of this 
tuce—provided there is any outcome at all—is that we will go right 


; 
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back to where we were before June, 1950, and that each side will be: 
watching each other like cats and mice and that at any future time the: 
whole thing may start all over again. | 


Mr. Lacu: Yes, that is very likely; and, as a matter of fact, I think | 
in assessing the possibilities of success of this truce we ought to think: 
about the motivations of the Chinese government. We have already said! 
something about the question of this truce’s being in the best interests of 
the United States perhaps. What would be the motivations of China,, 
first, in concluding this truce and, then, in proceeding after the con-- 
clusion of the truce, if we get such a conclusion? 


Mr. Wricut: That is fundamental, and we have to ask: Is it the ob~ 
ject of China to knock forces hostile to her out of Korea entirely, or ist 
her objective purely defensive—that is, to prevent the United Nationss 
forces from advancing into Chinese territory—perhaps wiping out thes 
Chinese Communist government? One has to admit that the Chineses 
may genuinely think that latter to be the objective of the United States: 
and of the United Nations. Therefore, they feel that they are acting ont 
the defensive. 


Mr. Gorrscuatx: Lach, you have just finished a big book on inter- 
national relations of China. What is your opinion on this? 


Mr. Lacu: | agree essentially with Wright. That is, if I were a Chinese 
looking at this situation from inside of China, with all of the propagandat 
machines at my disposal, I would be very, very much inclined to believe: 
that the United States was embarking upon imperialistic aggression, 
Historically, most of the attacks upon China, particularly those from 
Japan, have proceeded up the Korean peninsula and have been aimed 
at Manchuria, which is one of the great economic bases of the Far East. 
and certainly one of China’s most important bases. Not only that, but 
this might look like an attack upon the very center of China’s urban life; 
her great cities being located very close to Korea. 

Hence, when we in this country hear of this talk about Americam 
aggression in the Chinese newspapers and so on, we should not dismiss 
it lightly simply as the mouthings of propaganda. I am afraid that this 
is the kind of thing that is more generally believed in China and ely 
where than we normally think. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: Both of you, it seems to me, have overlooked the 
probability of what appears to me a probability in any case—that behiné 
) 

) 
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hina is Russia. It is interesting that this present negotiation started with 

statement by Malik in the United Nations. That is, it really did not 
et started in Korea until a meeting between Ambassador Kirk and 
Yeputy Foreign Minister Gromyko in Moscow indicated that the road 
as clear. Actually there is a very grave possibility that what is being 
one now is that China is speaking for Russia. 


Mr. Wricut: You are assuming that Mao is acting perhaps blindly, 
sa satellite of Stalin. It is easy to see why Stalin might have had an 
terest in starting these hostilities in Korea: they would pin down large 
arces there. He probably regards the Chinese as expendable, and it 
light be very advantageous. In other words one can see that if the 
lain interest involved is that of Russia, Stalin may have seen that the 
age had been reached when he was going to lose prestige through 
1e defeat of the satellite unless he gave it very large additional forces. 
talin may have very well not wanted to commit large Russian forces 
) these hostilities which might get him directly involved in the war 
nd open his big cities to bombardment. And, also, maybe he preferred 
) keep his major forces in Europe rather than in the Far East. So, from 
lat point of view I can see why Russians might very well, at the stage 
thich had been reached, have thought that a cease-fire was desirable. 


Mr. Lacu: J agree essentially that certainly we must look for the Rus- 
an behind the Chinese in this particular case. 

On the other hand, I think that a survey of internal conditions of 
hina would help considerably to show why China herself might be 
terested, first of all, in a cease-fire, and, secondly, in collaboration with 
1e Russian program. The best information coming out of China these 
ays—and the information is not very good at best—would show that 
hina is going through a famine situation. Incidentally, historically 
hina has always been an importer of food, and, since she has been 
it from the outside world, her access to food supplies has been more 
mited than ever. There is now famine, there is flood, and there are 
ternal conditions; and it seems to me that this is putting the Chinese 
ommunist government in a very serious situation and one from which 
ey must extract themselves by successes elsewhere. 


Mr. Wricut: I do not think that we know too much about what is 
sing on in China. But this point is very important. What you have said 
out the possible crisis in internal conditions resulting from the famine 
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which appears to be widespread may jeopardize the internal stability of - 
Mao’s government and may be important. - ; 

I should like to add to that the possibility that the Chinese, who are: 
naturally individualists and localists, have felt that the central compul-- 
sion which has been put upon them by the Mao government and whichi 
seems to be more or less inherent in communism after it gets going. This: 
may have caused a great deal of unrest and restlessness among the masses3 
of the Chinese people. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: But if China and Russia are behind these negoti-- 
ations and if it is not merely a Korean question, then you have to beart 
in mind that the Russians have sat at negotiation tables with the people 
from the West, representatives of the Western powers, on a number oft 
different occasions, and nothing has resulted. I find it hard to forget also 
that on November 26, 1950, the Chinese representatives arrived at th 
United Nations and, on November 28, two days later, that the Chines 
intervened unmistakably in the war. The possibility, therefore, that thes 
negotiations are intended for cover-up for something else exists. 


Mr. Waicnt: Yes, there have been some cases when negotiations hav 
failed, but the case which is most parallel to this seems to me the negoti-+ 
ations in regard to the Berlin blockade. There you had a similar situation. 
Germany was divided, as is Korea. There the Soviets reached a stag 
when they wanted to call the thing off. A truce was made, the blockad 
was ended, the airlift was ended, and the status quo ante in regard t 
Berlin was restored. I think that that is the best parallel to this situation. 


Mr. Lacu: I quite agree, but perhaps we ought to raise another point 
in connection with what we said earlier about the interests of the Unite 
States. It is conceivable to think of this thing—that is, a truce arrange? 
ment—as not in the best interests of this country. If we assume that Ma 
is going to move elsewhere—and I think we have very good reason ta 
believe so—then it seems to me that we might argue, and quite reasona 
ably, that continued pressure by the United States would keep Ching. 
tied down in Korea so as to prevent her from moving southward, as ] 
expect she will do. 


Mr. Wricur: That goes against the argument which you were jusi 
making about the famine and the serious internal conditions in Chinap 
Will that not mitigate against your movement? 


Mr. Lac: No, not at all. The movement southward would have twa 
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effects: It would put China down on the Bay of Bengal, for example, 
if they were able to take Burma. From a short-range point of view, that 
would give the Communist government some kind of victory to point to, 
as in the case of Tibet. And in the long-range point of view this would 
give China access to the one place in the Far East from which they could 
hope to derive rice in the future. 


Mr. GorrscHatk: One of the things which you people have over- 
looked, it seems to me, is the history of this whole Korean question. 
At one time the Chinese started out to attack Tibet and Indochina at 
the same time that the North Koreans attacked South Korea. The North 
Koreans were very successful for a while, and therefore the Chinese did 
not have to divert any forces to the support of the North Koreans. But 
as soon as the North Koreans were beaten, then the Chinese began di- 
verting forces from elsewhere in order to support the North Koreans. 
Now, then, that interpretation of the history of this episode would indi- 
cate that the Chinese have their own imperialistic purposes to serve in 
this instance. 


Mr. Wricnt: I would take the opposite view. It seems to me that you 
can say the Chinese did not interfere in Korean affairs until the United 
Nations forces came right to the frontier so that the Chinese felt that 
they might go on right in to Manchuria or Peiping. Consequently, what 
you have said would seem to suggest to me that the objectives of Mao 
are defensive. 


Mr. GorrscHaLxK: But with people in the United Nations, Austin and 
others, declaring all the time that there is no intention to conduct any 
aggressive action against China, it seems to me that unless they were 
willing to cheat themselves, they would have assumed that there was no 
aggressive intention against China. 

Mr. Wricur: If their objectives were imperialistic, they would have 


intervened while we were hanging on by our teeth at Pusan and not 
waited until we got right to the Chinese frontier. 


Mr. Lacu: Obviously they thought it unnecessary if the North Ko- 
-eans could do it without their help. 


“Mr. Waicurt: That is a possible argument, but I think that what you 


aave said can go either way. 
I would like to say just a word about Lach’s argument concerning the 
nterests China might have in the movement into Burma or the south. 
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I am inclined to think you exaggerate the possibilities because of the very 
feeble means of communication between China and Burma. The Burma | 
Road is not very good. It does not seem to me that China would find it | 
easy to mobilize forces in Burma. Also I believe that she would find it. 
very difficult to get very much rice or other foodstuffs from Burma be- > 
cause of the very poor communications. 


Mr. Lac: You have to remember the case of Tibet. Tibet is also diffi- - 
cult of access. The Chinese Communists managed to get there; they 
managed to “simulate a native movement,” as they say. It seems to me: 
that in the case of Burma, a country which has been independent since : 
1948, a country with a government which is extremely shaky, the possi- - 
bility of boring from within is very great indeed. 

So far as communications with Burma is concerned, I agree that the: 
Burma Road is no answer to it. The possibility, however, of working a\ 
pincers from Burma and Indochina on to Thailand and down the Malay ; 
Peninsula is, it seems to me, an initial military objective. After a time,, 
then, it will be possible to establish communications in a peacetime situ- - 
ation. 


Mr. Waicut: There is a vast difference between Burma and Tibet.. 
Tibet has no military resources of her own; she is not a member of the: 
United Nations, so there was no possibility of the United Nations inter-- 
vening to defend Tibet. On the other hand, Burma has a seacoast. 


Mr. Lacu: You think, then, that there would be a possibility of the: 
United Nations intervening in the case of a move into Burma? 


Mr. Wricur: There is every expectation. At least China would assume: 
that the United Nations would come to the assistance of Burma, which! 
is a member of the United Nations. 


Mr. GorrscHatk: May I suggest that Burma is a far distance from} 
Korea and that we ought to get back to the Korean question? One of! 
the problems which concerns me about the Korean question is that one: 
of the objectives of Russia may very well be not merely to tie down| 
troops there but to make us let up on our industrial effort. That seems} 
likewise a possibility which is very serious and which may lead to pro- 


tracted armistice negotiations and then protracted political-diplomatic: 
negotiations afterward. | 


Mr. Wricut: There is a great deal in that, and it seems to mitigate: 
against the idea that this will be followed by military operation in other 
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places. If the real objective of the Communists is to slow down Ameri- 
can military appropriations, it seems to me that we could anticipate that 
they would make a protracted peace in Korea and everywhere else. 


Mr. Lacu: You really think a truce can last, then? 


Mr. Wricut: If that is their interest. But it cannot be forever. But if 
they want to get the Western people to thinking that they do not need 
to rearm any more, it seems to me they would have to assume that they 
cannot get that result unless they stop the fighting for quite a long time. 


Mr. Lac: But what about the major diplomatic issues which are 
going to be left over after a truce is signed? It seems to me that we have 
at least three different problems which ought to be taken into consider- 
ation: (1) the question of recognition for the Chinese Communists 
which involves the whole question of Chiang’s being shelved; (2) the 
disposition of Formosa; and (3) the question of the Japan treaty. 

First of all, the question of the recognition of Chinese Communists 
and their admission to the United Nations is one of the most pressing 
problems with which we are confronted. The United States is certainly 
in no position nowadays to extend national recognition. But Secretary 
Acheson’s policy of a number of months ago might very well be re- 
adopted and readapted after conclusion of this truce that we are talking 
about today. I mean simply that the United States might abstain in 
voting on the question of bringing about the admission of China to the 
United Nations. 


Mr. Wricut: We are very likely, I believe, to do that. Of course, if we 
‘do not recognize the Chinese Communists, we cannot even begin the 
political negotiations. It seems to me that there might be a long time of 
military truce without political settlement. And, as you say, the politi- 
cal settlement depends upon the Chinese Communists—their being ad- 
mitted into the United Nations or recognized by the United States. 

In regard to Formosa, to which you referred, that is an issue which I 
should think would depend upon what we do in regard to recognition 
of the Chinese Communists. If we do recognize them as the govern- 
ment of China, then we have to recall that the Cairo Declaration, to 
which the United States subscribed, stated that Formosa ought to be part 
of China. Consequently, we recognized that soon after the war and 
made no objection to Chiang Kai-shek’s (who was then the government 
of China) taking over Formosa. So, if we recognize the Communists as 
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the government of China, it might be a little difficult to avoid saying 


that they are entitled to Formosa. 


Mr. Lacu: What do you think about the possibility of the independ- 


ence of Formosa? 


Mr. Waricut: That is a possibility. And, of course, if we find that | 


there is a strong self-determination movement, as some people say there 


is, among the six or seven million Chinese Formosans, we might say, 


under the general principles of self-determination, that that should 
supersede the Cairo commitment. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: In addition to the complication of Formosa and the | 


recognition of the Chinese government by the United Nations, there is 
the general peace of Japan. I notice that the proposed peace treaty indi- 


cates that Japan may decide for herself whether she will communicate | 


with Nationalist China or Communist China, or both. The solution as to 
whether Japan will recognize Communist China may thus be taken out 


of your hands. The Russians have already indicated that they do not like | 
that treaty. They have already indicated that our promise to make peace | 
with Japan, as they say, “has an obvious aggressive character,” so that | 


the whole question of peace with Japan may tie up this question of Korea 


and make the complications after the armistice—assuming that we can | 
get an armistice—that all we will have is a continuation of the old situ- | 


ation. 


Mr. Wricut: That is quite possible. As I say, I think that we may have 
the status quo ante, and it may go on for a long time. 


Mr. Lacu: In summarizing your various stands, it seems to me, | 
Wright, that, if I understand this thing correctly, you believe that this _ 


truce is probable. 


Mr. Wricut: Yes; I think that the signature of an armistice is pos- 
sible and is probable, and I think that the armistice can initiate a durable 


cessation of hostilities. It seems to me that that may pave the way for an | 
eventual political settlement. But the two things should be regarded as | 
quite distinct, and I do not anticipate that this is going to end the cold | 
war or even end political antagonism between the United States and the | 


Communist government of China. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: The difference between Wright and me is largely | 


one of emphasis. I have the feeling that each side wants to stop the war 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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but that both sides want to appear to have won the war. Also I do not 
think that either side, unfortunately, has any confidence in the other. 
That will present complications. But I am still hopeful. I am hopeful 
that a truce will come without a renewal of big-scale hostility. So far as a 
permanent solution to the Korean question is concerned, however, I am 
less hopeful. I anticipate a protracted period of intermittent crises with 
both sides standing on the alert and ready to jump at each other at the 
drop of a hat. I also expect, as does Wright, that the negotiations with 
the Communist Chinese will prove baffling for a long time to come and 
will drag on and on. 


Mk. Lacn: I agree with both of you, but I think that the truce is prob- 
able. I do think that over-all peace negotiations are unlikely in the very 
near future. On the other hand, it seems to me that we have to think 
more seriously about the question of resumption of hostilities. I am very 
much convinced that this is quite likely in the Far East, with China 
moving southward. The food problem is apparently so acute that the 
Chinese Communists are faced by the need of some kind of victory in 
order to assure themselves of continuing strength at home. 

Moreover, I think that they have to keep pressing outward for the 
short-time propaganda gain and long-term food supply about which 
I was speaking earlier. 


sch 


I. Excerpts from the Text of “The Price of Peace” 


A Broadcast by Jacob Malik, Chief Soviet Delegate 
to the United Nations, June 24, 1951 


* 


It is perfectly obvious that radio broadcasts on the subject of “the price 
of peace” should serve the cause of strengthening peace and assisting the 
forces which stand for peace in their noble struggle to prevent war. All 
the nations of the world realize the supreme value of peace to mankind. 

It is not yet six years since the conclusion of the second World War, in 
which millions of persons lost their lives, but peace, for which such a 
high price was paid is once again threatened. 

The ruling circles in the United States of America, the United King- 
dom and France are endeavoring to convince their peoples that, in order 
to maintain peace, it is necessary to arm, to create a so-called “position 


of strength” which will supposedly make the outbreak of a new war im- | 


possible. 

It should, however, be clear to all that whoever desires peace should 
seek to resolve by peaceful means the problems arising out of mutual 
relations with other countries. 

The Government of the Soviet Union has repeatedly declared that 
the policy which is being pursued by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France and a number of other countries is profoundly vicious, 
will inevitably lead to fresh international conflicts, and contains within 
itself the seeds of a new world war. It is precisely this policy of the 


Western powers which has brought about the present serious interna- | 


tional tension... . 

The conclusion of the North Atlantic pact, the establishment of 
American military bases abroad, the remilitarization of Western Ger- 
many and the creation of West German armed forces, the encourage- 
ment of a revival of Japanese militarism, the mad armaments race and 
the expansion of armed forces in the countries of the North Atlantic pact 
and especially in the United States—these are all current features of the 
aggressive policy of the Western powers. 

The most flagrant manifestation of this policy is the armed interven- 
tion in Korea of the United States and a number of other countries 
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lependent upon the United States. The Soviet Union, the Chinese 
eople’s Republic and a number of other states have repeatedly submit- | 
ed proposals for the peaceful settlement of the Korean dispute, and 
he only reason why the war still continues in Korea is that the United 
tates has prevented the adoption of these peace proposals. 

The seizure of the Chinese island of Taiwan (or Formosa) and the 
yombing of Chinese territory provide irrefutable evidence of the United 
tates endeavor to extend the war in the Far East. As we know by 
xperience, however, this can only have the effect of drawing more close- 
y together the peoples of Asia who justly regard this policy of the ruling 
ircles in the United States as a threat to their security and independ- 
mce.... 

The Soviet Union will continue its struggle to strengthen peace and 
vert a new world war. The peoples of the Soviet Union believe that this 
s possible to defend the cause of peace. 

The Soviet peoples further believe that the most acute problem of the 
resent day—the problem of the armed conflict in Korea—could also be 
ettled. 

This would require the readiness of the parties to enter on the path 
ff a peaceful settlement of the Korean question. The Soviet peoples be- 
ieve that as a first step discussions should be started between the bellig- 
rents for a cease-fire and an armistice providing for the mutual with- 
lrawal of forces from the Thirty-eighth Parallel. 

Can such a step be taken? I think it can, provided there is a sincere de- 
ire to put an end to the bloody fighting in Korea. 

I think that, surely, is not too great a price to pay in order to achieve 
yeace in Korea. 


ll. Excerpts from the Text of a Speech by 
President Truman, June 25, 1951 


k 


We must use every possible means of securing and maintaining the 
eace. Our whole policy is based on world peace. That’s been our policy 
ll along and it is still our policy and it has not changed one bit. 

Since World War II we have done our utmost to build an interna- 
onal organization to keep peace in the world. We have done that in the 
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interest of the United States, because the only sure way to keep our own 
country safe and secure is to have world peace. The United Nations is the 
most far-reaching attempt that man has ever made to protect himself 
against the scourge of war. 

But the rulers of the Soviet Union had a different idea. They did not | 
want to cooperate in keeping the peace. The people of Russia, the com- ; 
mon, every-day people of Russia, want peace just as much as anyone else, 
but their rulers in the Kremlin saw that the nations of the world had | 
been weakened and demoralized by the agonies of the war. They saw a . 
chance to move in and impose their own system of slavery on other) 
nations. 

We tried to settle post-war problems with the Soviet Union on a de} 
cent and honorable basis. But they broke one agreement after another. , 
We offered to place the means of atomic warfare under effective inter- - 
national control. That was an offer to save mankind forever from the} 
horror of an atomic war. But the Soviet Union refused to accept thig.| 
Refused to accept the most unselfish offer for peace any nation in the his- - 
tory of the world ever made. . 

We had a monopoly on that weapon and we offered to surrender it to) 
the world for peace. The Russians wouldn’t accept that. . 

Our actions showed that we were for peace. Even though our efforts | 
were rejected by the Soviet rulers, our actions won for us the confidence } 
and trust of other free nations. In spite of all the false and lying propa-} 
ganda of the Kremlin it was clear to all the world that we wanted peace. | 

At the same time, we made it clear to all the world that we would not} 
engage in appeasement. When the Soviet Union began its campaign| 
of undermining and destroying other free nations we did not sit idly| 
DYsg0 5 
On June 25, 1950, one year ago today, the Communist rulers resorted | 
to an outright war. They sent Communist armies on a mission of con- 
quest against a small and peaceful country. 

That act struck at the very life of the United Nations. It struck at all 
our hopes for peace. 

There was only one thing to do in that situation—and we did it. If we 
had given in—if we had let the Republic of Korea go under—no nation 
in the world would have felt safe. The whole idea of a world organiza- 
tion for peace would have melted away. The spirit of resistance would 
have been broken and the free nations would have been open to con- 
quest one by one.... 
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We've been fighting this conflict in Korea to prevent a third world 
rar. So far we have succeeded. We have blocked aggression. And we 
ave kept the conflict from spreading. ... 

Our military build-up, our development of weapons, our economic 
rength at home, our foreign aid programs, our efforts in the United 
lations, are all parts of a whole. They are all essential to our program 
peace. 

There is no one weapon—no single service—no particular military or 
iplomatic device—that can save us by itself. All our efforts are needed. 

We now have a program that is using all these elements of our national 
olicy for the great purpose of peace. We are improving it as we go 
long. We are getting good results. 

We must get on with the job. 

We must build up our strength, but we must always keep the door 
pen to the peaceful settlement of differences. 

We are ready to join in a peaceful settlement in Korea now just as we 
ave always been. But it must be a real settlement which fully ends the 
yeression and restores peace and security to the area and to the gal- 
nt people of Korea. 

In Korea and in the rest of the world we must be ready to take any 
eps which truly advance us toward world peace. But we must avoid 
ke the plague rash actions which would take unnecessary risks of 
orld war or weak actions which would reward aggression. 


I. Exchange of Radio Messages Setting Up Arrangements 
for the Korean Cease-Fire Talks, June 29—July 6, 1951 


k 
Friday, June 29 


General Ridgway to Commander-in-Chief, Communist Forces in Korea 


“As Commander in Chief of the United Nations Command I have 
“en instructed to communicate to you the following: 

“IT am informed that you may wish a meeting to discuss an armistice 
‘oviding for the cessation of hostilities and all acts of armed force in 
orea, with adequate guarantees for the maintenance of such armistice. 
“Upon the receipt of word from you that such a meeting is desired I 
all be prepared to name my representative. I would also at that time 
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suggest a date at which he could meet with your representative. I propose _ 
that such a meeting could take place aboard a Danish hospital ship in | 
Wonsan Harbor.” | 


Sunday, July 1 | 

Kim II Sung, North Korean Premier and Supreme Commander, 

and Peng Teh-huai, Commander of the Chinese Volunteers, | 
to General Ridgway 


“Your statement of June 30 this year concerning peace talks has been 
received. 

“We are authorized to inform you that we agree to meet your repre- | 
sentative for conducting talks concerning cessation of military action | 
and establishment of peace. 

“We propose that the place of meeting be in the area of Kaesong on 
the Thirty-eighth Parallel. If you agree, our representatives are prepared | 
to meet your representative between July 10 and July 15, 1951.” 


Tuesday, July 3 . 


General Ridgway to Commanders Kim and Peng 


“I have received your reply to my message of 30 June. | 

“Tam prepared for my representatives to meet yours at Kaesong on | 
July 10 or at an earlier date if your representatives complete their prepa: 
rations before date. | 

“Since agreement on armistice terms have to precede cessation of hos- | 
tilities, delay in initiating a meeting and in reaching agreement will pro- | 
long the fighting and increase the losses. | 

“To insure efficient arrangement of the many details connected with | 
the first meeting, I propose that not to exceed three of my liaison officers } 
have a preliminary meeting with an equal number of yours in Kaesong / 
July 5 or as soon thereafter as practicable. 

“If you concur, my liaison officers, the senior officer of whom will not | 
be above the rank of colonel, will depart Kimpo Airfield, southwest of ! 
Seoul, by helicopter at 2300 G.M.T. on July 4 or at the same hour on the : 
day agreed upon for this meeting, proceeding direct to Kaesong. 

“Tn mabe event of bad weather, thew officers will proceed in a convoy | 
of three unarmed quarter-ton trucks. The trucks, commonly known as: 


jeeps, will proceed along the main road from Seoul to Kaesong. Each} 
vehicle will bear a large white flag.” 
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_“The convoy will cross the Imjin River on the Seoul-Kaesong road 
it about 2300 hours G.M.T. 4 July or at the same hour on the day agreed 
ipon to this meeting. 

_ “The convoy bearing your liaison officers will be granted immunity 
rom attacks by my forces, providing you advise me of its route and its 
schedule and the manner by which my forces may identify it. 

“Your reply is requested.” 


Wednesday, July 4 


Commanders Kim and Peng to General Ridgway 


_“We have received your proposal under the date of July 3. 

“To insure an efficient arrangement of the many details connected 
with the first meeting of representatives of both parties we agree to your 
proposal that each send three liaison officers to the Kaesong area to con- 
duct preliminary meeting. 

“If you agree we propose that the date for the meeting of liaison 
officers of both parties be fixed for July 8. We have already informed the 
commander of our forces in the Kaesong area to prepare to receive your 
liaison officers.” 


Wednesday, July 4 


~ General Ridgway to Commanders Kim and Peng 


“J have received your reply dated 4 July. 
“The date of 8 July for an initial meeting is acceptable. Reference is 
made to my message dated 3 July. 
~*Tn addition to the three liaison officers specified in that message, two 
interpreters will be sent. Positive assurance of the safe conduct for this 
personnel is requested. Your reply is requested.” 


Thursday, July 5 


Commanders Kim and Peng to General Ridgway 


_ “We have received your second reply dated July 5. We agree to the 
number of liaison officers and their aides that you are sending and the 
time of their departure for Kaesong. 

_ “We undertake to assure their safe conduct, but for their more certain 
safety and to cut down the possibility of misunderstanding we suggest 
that they proceed to Kaesong by a convoy of jeeps. 
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“At the same time, we inform you that our three liaison office 
of whom is a colonel, together with two interpreters and reception 
sonnel, will set out at 5 p.m. Pyongyang time on July 7 the day befor 
preliminary meeting from the Pyongyang area on five jeeps and five~ 
motor trucks for the Kaesong area via Sariwon and Namchonjom to 
prepare and take part in the preliminary meeting agreed upon by both | 

arties. e 3 
: “Each motor vehicle will have a white flag set on top of it. Pie ia ey 
note of this information.” s 


Thursday, July 5 
General Ridgway to Commanders Kim and Peng 


“I have received your message dated July 6. I agree to your plan of — 
movement of your liaison group from Pyongyang via Sariwon and 
Namchonjom to Kaesong, leaving Pyongyang at 0500 Pyongyang time 
on 7 July in five jeeps and five motor transports carrying white flags.” 
This convoy will be immune from attack by my forces during its trav rele 
from Pyongyang to Kaesong. “4 

“In addition, the area within a five-mile radius from the center 
Kaesong will be observed by me as a neutral zone from the time 
arrival of your delegates in Kaesong. : 

“My delegates will proceed by helicopter or jeep as dictated by the 
weather. In either case they will cross the Imjin River on the Seoul-_ 
Kaesong road at 0900 Tokyo time, 8 July and proceed to Kaesong alon 
this route. Your assurance of safe conduct for these delegates is accepted.” 


Friday, July 6 
Commanders Kim and Peng to General Ridgway 


“We have received your message of today and we agree with yo 
on it.” 
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